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Knowledge for the People; or, The Plain Why and Because. By 
John Timbs, Editors of Laconics; or, The Best Words of the 
Best Authors. \8mo. pp.72. Low; Hurst and Chance. 


Tuis is another of the many useful books which are daily assisting 
the progress of knowledge, and to all of which we heartily wish 
success. We have not seen the little work, entitled “ Why and 
Because,” which preceded it; so that we cannot say how far the 
merits and defects of the one before us are to be considered its own; 
but we must plainly confess to the Editor of “ Laconics,”’ that we 
expected a less hasty first number from him, and that we hope he 
will contrive a mode of avoiding certain uncouth inaccuracies in 
his second. His Whys and Becauses are often forced. Why, 
which signifies On what account or For what reason, is sometimes 
made to signify plain What; sometimes In what respect; some- 
times How or In what manner ; and Because sometimes repeats the 
substance of the question without answering it. For instance, it is 
asked — 

‘ Why is pepper so important an article of East India trade ? 

‘ Because, (says the answer) in some years above six millions 
pounds weight of black pepper have been sold at the East India 
Company’s sales, of which seven or eight hundred thousand have 
been retained for home consumption.” 

Now this is only repeating the fact of the importance, and shew- 
ing its extent: it does not tell us why the article is so important, 
that is to say, so much called for. 

* Why do wholesome mushrooms differ from other fungi ? 

The obvious answer to this is, “ We must ask nature?” or 
assuming that we know the secret, “ Because it is desirable that we 
should know good food from poison:” but the author proceeds to 
shew us, in what respect the wholesome fungus differs from the un- 
whol so ne ; which is not an answer to his question. 

In the following question the Why should evidently be What : 


* Why is the distinction in the appearance, qualities, and value of 


tea? 

Similar objections apply to the following : 

‘Why does black pepper differ from white,’ &c. 

‘ Why does the tea differ from the sloe-leaf ? 

Why are Dorking fowls distinguished from others ?” 

Why is not the sprat the young of the herring and the pil- 

chard,’ 

The author means, In what consists the difference between the 
sprat and the young herring, &c. 

There is another objection to this first number of a series of books 
“ 

for the People.” The author assumes that they know more than 
they do, and many of his answers accordingly are obscure with terms 
ofscience, As for example :—in answer to questions which have often 
engaged curiosity, and which are very fit for the work,— 

‘Why does sunshine extinguish a fire ? 


Be 4) ney rays engage the oxygen which had hitherto sup- 


“Why does the breath or perspiration of animals (of horses in 
Particular after strong exertion) become strikingly visible in cold 
or damp weather ? 

‘ Because the vapour (invisible while at a higher temperature) is 
thickly precipitated by the air with which it is mixed being too 
cold to preserve it invisible.’ 

hy is profuse perspiration so cooling to labouring men, and 
€vaporation productive of cold ? 
ocihs use of the necessity of a large quantity of caloric being 
mbined with fluids, to convert them into vapour or gas.’ 
These faults must be mended, before the work can obtain its end 
we have been the more explicit upon them, that measures may 
taken accordingly, and the people obtain the knowledge held out 





to them. As it is, the scientific will not want it, and the unscientific 
not understand a good part of it. 

We subjoin specimens of popular and amusing questions, which 
have been answered in a clearer manner, and which will enable the 
reader to see how entertaining and instructive such a work will 
become, when the editor gives it his best attention. 


‘ Why does a fire burn briskly and clearly in cold weather ? 

* Because the air being more dense, affords more nourishment to 
the fire.’ 

‘Why does a poker laid across a dull fire revive it ? 

‘ Because the poker receives and concentrates the heat, and cau- 
ses a draught through the fire.’ 

‘Why do flint and steel when struck together produce a shower 
of sparks ? 

‘ Because small portions of one or both are struck off by the vio- 
lence of the collision, in a state of white heat, and the particles of 
the iron burn in passing through the air: in a vacuum the heated 
particles are equally produced, but are scarcely visible from this 
combustion not occurring. In both cases they suffice to inflame 
gunpowder, or to light tinder.’ 

‘ Why is ice lighter than water ? 

‘ Because of the air-bubbles produced in the ice while freezing.’ 

‘ Why are there two sorts of crust in a loaf? 

‘ Because the under surface (or crust,) rests on a tile floor of the 
oven, which being a bad conductor of heat, scorches it very little ; 
but the upper surfaces of the loaf being all exposed to the direct 
influence of the hot air of the oven, are considerably scorched.’ 

‘Why is baking the least advantageous of all modes of cookery ? 

‘Because meat thus dressed loses about one-third of its weight, 
and the nourishing juices are then, in great measure, dried so 
Beef in boiling loses 26lb. in 100lb.; in roasting it loses nearly 
one-third.’ 

‘Why are certain ales called XX (double X) and XXX (treble 
X)? 

‘ Because, originally, all ale or beer, sold at or above ten shillings 
per barrel, was reckoned to be strong, and was therefore subject to 
a higher duty. The cask which contained this strong beer was 
then first marked with an X, signify ten; hence the present quack- 
like denominations of XX and XXX.’ 


‘Why was the best wine made in England formerly called “* The- 


ologicum ? ” 

‘Because “ it was had from the clergie and religious men, vnto 
whose houses manie of the laitie would often send for bottles filled 
with the same, being sure that they would neither drinke nor be 
served of the worst, or such as was anie waies mingled or vined by 
the vintner: naie, the merchant would have thought that his soule 
should have gone streightwaie to the devil, if he should have served 
them with other than the best.”—Hollinshed, i. 282.’ 

‘Why are deep cellars cool in summer and warm in winter ? 

‘Because of the earth conducting heat but slowly, and frosts pe- 
netrating it but a few inches. 

‘Why does a person with a cold in the head, or catarrh from the 
eyes and nose, experience so much more relief on applying to the 
face a linen or cambric handkerchief than one of cotton ? 

‘Because the linen, by conducting, readily absorbs the heat and 
diminishes the inflammation, while the latter, by refusing to give 
passage to the heat, increases the temperature and the pain. Po- 
pular prejudice has held that there was a poison in cotton.— 
Arnott? 

‘Why are Bramah’s locks more secure than others ? 

‘Because of their combinations, or multiplication of numbers 
into each other, which is known to increase in the most rapid pro- 
portion. Thus, a lock of five slides admits of 3,000 variations, 
while one of eight will have no less than 1,935,360 changes ; or, 
in other words, that number of attempts at making a key, orat pick- 
ing it, may be made, before it can be opened. This difficulty, great 
as it is, has been increased a hundred-fold by an improvement by 
the inventor’s son.’ 


, 


A New Voyage round the World, in the Years 1823, 24, 25, and 26, 
By Otto Von Kotzebue, Post Captain in the Russian Imperial Navy. 
Two vols. 8yo. Colburn and Bentley. 

[Second Notice.] 

Tue author then proceeds to relate the sanguinary excesses above 

alluded to, which have given way to the present state of gloom. 

The people in Otaheite are driven to church by a police-officer with 

a cane: the Missionaries, who are the busiest men in the world in 
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all matters relating to the growth of their power, civil and religious, 
pay no attention to the health and physical welfare of their new 
children: fat, dropsy, and melancholy, are allowed to increase as 
they may. The late King of this island, Pomareh, though natu- 
rally a clever man and a good prince, died of inordinate iudulgence 
in the use of ardent spirits, “which he obtained from the ships of 
his new brethren.” 

The Missionaries would have done better in a certain district of 
the Navigator’s Islands, called Maouna, where the inhabitants 
seem to resemble the half-men, half-monkies, described in the 
voyages of Sindbad. We carry our readers thither by way of con- 
trast to the natural gentleness and acquired sophistications of the | 


Otaheiteans. 


itself to work upon, not better. It is the place at which a celebrated | 
French navigator was murdered. 


Methodism here would find something worse than | 


* We were soon,’ says Captain Kotzebue, ‘ surrounded by the | 
descendants of the barbarian murderers; perhaps some of the | 
actors in the atrocious deed might even themselves be among the | 
crowd which now assembled around us, 
timid at first, but an orator having encouraged them, they became | 
so impudent and daring, that they seemed disposed to storm the | 
ship. I ranged my sailors fully armed round the deck, to keep off | 
such disagreeable visitants, but with strict orders to avoid hurting. | 
It was, however, only the bayonets and lances which prevented 
the multitude from climbing into the ship; and some of the most 
daring, by repeatedly enduring heavy and repeated blows, even 
succeeded in reaching the deck ; they grasped with both their hands 
any object they could cling to, so pertinaciously, that it required | 
the united efforts of several of our strongest sailors to throw them | 
overboard. Except a few cocoa-nuts, they brought us no kind of 
provisions, but by pantomimic gestures invited us to land; endea- 
vouring to signify that we should be richly provided on shore with 
every thing we wanted. The savages had probably destined for us 
the fate ot De Langle and his companions ; they appeared unarmed, 
but had artfully concealed clubs and short lances in their canoes. 
A very few of them, whom we permitted to remain on deck, be- 
haved as impudently as if they had been masters of the ship; they 
snatched from my hands some little presents 1 was about to distri- 
bute among them, exhibiting them to their companions in the canoes 
below. This excited among the latter a terrific rage, and, with 
noise and gestures resembling madness, their endeavoured to intimi- 
date into complianee with their desire to come on board.* * * * 

‘One of them was so tempted by the accidental display of a | 
sailor’s bare arm, that he could not help expressing his horrible appe- | 
tite for human flesh,—he snapt at it with his teeth, giving us to 
understand by unequivocal signs, that such food would be very 
palatable tohim. This proof that we were in communication with 
cannibals, needed not the picture presently conjured up by our 
imaginations, of the detestable meal which the untortunate French- 
men had doubtlessly afforded to their murderers, to complete our 
disgust and aversion, and to accelerate the expulsion 
maining savages from our vessel. + 


of the re- 
nd o 

‘Scarcely one of these savages was without some remarkable 
scar: one of them attracted our attention by a deep cut across the 
belly. We contrived to ask hin how he got this cicatrice ; and he 
pointed to his lance, from which it may be inferred that they are 
not unaccustomed to war, either with their neighbours or each 
other, and that they are possessed of skilful surgeons, 


> 


No one of 
this people seemed to exercise any authority over the others. 
Either no chief accompanied the party who came to us, or the term 
does not signify much power or distinction. 

‘The few fruits which they brought with them were exchanged 
for pieces of iron, old barrel-hoops, and glass beads: on the latter 
especially they set great value, and even brought forward some of 
their concealed arms, and offered in exchange for this costly deco- 
ration, Meanwhile the crowd of canoes round the ship grew more 
and more numerous, and in the same proportion the boldness of 
the sayages increased. Many of them rose up in their canoes, and 
made long speeches to, or at us, accompanied by angry and me- 
nacing gestures, which drew shouts of laughter from their com- 
panions, At length the screaming and threatening with clubs and | 
double fists became general. They began to make formal prepara- 
tions for an attack, and we again had recourse to bayonets and 
lances to keep them at a distance. I confess that, at this moment, 1 
had need of some self-command to overcome my inclination to 
revenge on the ferocious rabble the fate of La Pérouse’s companions. 

‘Our guns and muskets were already loaded. A sign trom me 
would have spread dismay and death around us ; and had we stayed 
longer among this brutal race, we must inevitably have made them 
feel the power of our cannon. 

“We therefore spread our sails, and the ship running swiftly 
before the wind, many of the canoes which had fastened themselves 
about her were upset. Those who fell into the water took their 
dacking very coolly, righted their canoes again, and threatened | 
revenge on us with the most violent gestures, Several of them 
clung like cats to the sides of the ship, with nails which might have 
rivalled those of a Chinese Mandarin; and we had recourse to long 
poles.as the only means of freeing ourscives from such undesirable | 


appendages.’ 


. The name of the island of these half-human savages, Maouna, | 





This wild troop appeared 


| that all those riches actually belonged to him 


Ee 2 
helps the resemblance to one of the stories in the Arabian Nights, 
The Flat Island is a more eivilizedplace, Enter the King of it, 
riding on a platform in a boat, and saying “ Very good.” 

‘In the fore part of the vessel,’ says Capt. Kotzebue describin 
the approach of his royal visitor, ‘on a platform covered with 
matting, sat an elderly man cross-legged in the Asiatic fashion, holding 
a green silk European parasol, which we conjectured must have 
belonged to one of the unfortunate companions of La Pérouse, 
andghave been obtained by this chief from Maouna. His clothing 
consisted of very finely |plaited grass-mat, hanging like a mantle 
over his shoulders, and a girdle round his waist. His head was 
enveloped in a piece of white stuff, inthe manner of a turban. He 
spoke a few words, accompanied by a motion of the hand, to his 


| countrymen or subjects, who immediately made way for his canoe 
| to come alongside; and on our invitation he came on board, 


attended by three persons. 

‘He was not tattooed, was about six feet high, but vigorous 
and muscular. His features were not handsome, but agreeable; 
his countenance was intelligent and reflective; his behaviour 


| modest and decorous. 


‘On entering the ship, he enquired for the Eigeh, and I was 
pointed out to him; he approached me, bowed his head a little, 
spoke a few words which I did not understand, and then took hold 
of my elbows with both hands, raised them up several times, and 
repeated the English words, “ Very good.” After this welcome 
which I returned in an European manner, he gave me to understand 
that he was Eigeh of the Flat Island, and commanded his attendants 
to lay at my feet the presents he had brought for me, consisting of 
three fine fat pigs, which he called doaka, and some fruits. I pre 
sented him in return with a large hatchet, two strings of blue beads, 


| and a coloured silk handkerchief, which I bound for him myself 


over his turban. The Eigeh appeared excessively happy in the 
possession of these treasures, and tried to express his thankfulness, 
by the repetition of the words “ Very good.” He also seemed to 
hold the blue beads in great estimation, and could not feel convinced 
He inquired in 
pantomime if he might really keep both necklaces; and on my 
assuring him that he might, the old man forgot his dignity, and 
jumped about like a boy, with the beads in his hand, calling out, 
“Very good! very good!” A fat treasurer shared the joy of his 
lord, and punctiliously imitated its expression, though not without 


| some difficulty.’—Vol. 1, p. 279. 


The most amusing passage we find in the visit to Kamschatka, is 
an anecdote of a bear. It isa new version of the fable of the bee- 
hive, but comes more home to our boards and bosoms. The year 
before Captain Kotzebue’s arrival, fish had become very scarce. 
‘The bears live chiefly upon fish, which they procure from the rivers, 
and consequently their distress was great. Instead of retiring to 
their dens, they took to a wandering life, and visited even the streets 
of St Peter and St Paul. 


‘One of them,’ says our author, ‘ finding the outer gate of a 
house open, entered, and the gate accidently closed after him. The 
woman of the house had just placed a large tea-machine, full of 
boi:ing water, in the court, the bear smelt to it and burned his nose; 
provoked at the pain, he vented all his fury on the kettle, folded 
his fore paws round it, pressed it with his whole strength against his 
breast to crush it, and burnt himself, of course, still more and 
more. The horrible growl which rage and pain forced from him, 
brought ail the inhabitants of the house and neighbourhood to the 
spot, and poor bruin was soon dispatched by shots from the 
windows. He has, however, immortalized his memory, and become 
a proverb amongst the town’s-people ; for when any one injures him- 
self by his own violence, they call him “the bear with the tea- 
kettle.” ’—Vol. IL. p. 22. 

The women of the island of Sitka in this quarter, not content 
with being “ by nature excessively ugly,” have a lovely custom of 
forcing their under lip to stick out so as to form a trou They 
are warriors furthermore, and tough subjects in every respect, be- 
sides being of habits impossible to describe in an extract, though the 
philosophical navigator (with much apology) feels himself bound to 
record them. In short, they are not women, they are female Sitkians. 
And yet, says Captain Kotzebue, “ a case which would appear i- 
conceivable has already occurred,—that one of these most disgusting 
creatures has occasioned a struggle similar to that of Troy for the 
fair Helen, and an advantageous peace has been obtained by the 
cession of one of these monsters. The Kalush, who would pro- 
bably look coldly on one of our most lovely females, finds his filthy 
countrywomen, with their lip-troughs, so charming, that they often 
awaken in him the most vehement passion. In proof of this. I re 
member an occurrence which took place during our residenceim 
Sitka, among a horde of Kalushes who had encamped in the vieinity 
of the fortress. A girl had four lovers, whose jealousy produced the 
most violent quarrels: after fighting a long time without any result, 
they determined to end the strife by mardering the object of their 
love, and the resolution was immediately executed with their lances. 
The whole horde assembled round the funeral pile, and chanted 8 
song, a part of which was interpreted by one of our countrymep, 
who had been long resident here. “ Thou wast too beautiful—thoa 


igh. 


>) 


| couldst not live—men looked on thee, and madness fired their 


hearts !”—Jdem, p. 56. 
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In the passage to California, the crew witnessed “ a most extra- 
ordinary struggle between two opposing winds.” 

‘ After a few days’ pretty fresh breezes from the south, clouds 
suddenly appeared in the north, and by the motion of the water 
we perceived that an equally strong wind was rising in that direc- 
tion. The waves from the opposite regions foamed and raged 
against each other like hostile forces; but between them lay a path 
some fathoms broad, and stretching from east to west to an immea- 
surable length, which appeared perfectly neutral ground, and en- 
joyed all the repose of the most profound peace, not a single 
breath troubling the glassy smoothness of its surface. After a 
time, victory declared for Boreas, and he drove the smooth strip 
towards our vessel, which had hitherto been sailing in the territory 
of the south wind. We presently entered the calm region; and 
while we had not a puff to swell our sails, the wind raged with un- 
diminished fury on both sides. This strange spectacle lasted for 
about a quarter of an hour, when the north wind, which had been 
continually advancing, reached us, and carried us quickly forward 
towards the point of our destination.’—/dem, p. 72. 


The Missionaries had not succeeded so gloomily in the Sand- 
wich as in the Society Islands. The people of Owhyhee, more 





visited by strangers, and not so indulgent by nature, were less 
priest-ridden than those of Otaheite; but there was quite false 
religion enough. Psalm-singing, as well as fat, was going on with 
great vigour, especially in the mighty person of Queen Nomahanna, 
with an account of whose extraordinary cultivation of her diges- 
tive powers we conclude our extracts from these entertaining | 
volumes :— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘Nomahanna overwhelinned us with presents of fat hogs and the | 
finest fish, putting all the fishermen into requisition to provide | 
abundantly for our table. We had all reason to be grateful for her | 
attention and kindness, and are all, therefore, ready to maintain | 
that she is not only the cleverest and the most learned, but also | 
the best woman in Wahu, as indeed she is considered both by the | 
natives and settlers. But I can also bear testimony to another | 
qualification, of equal importance in her estimation—she has cer- | 
tainly the greatest appetite that ever came under my observation. I | 
usually visited her in the morning, and was in the habit of finding 
her extended at full length upon the floor, employed in inditing her | 
letter to me, which appeared to occasion her many a head-ache. | 
Once, however, | called exactly at dinner-time, and was shewn into | 
the eating-room. She was lying on fine mats before a large looking- | 
glass, stretched as usual on her prodigious stomach: a number of | 
Chinese porcelain dishes, containing food of various kinds, were 
ranged in a semicircle before her, and the attendants were busily | 
employed in handing first one and then another to her Majesty. 
She helped herself with her fingers from each in its turn, and ate 
most voraciously, whilst two boys flapped away the flies with large 
bunches of feathers. My appearance did not at all disturb her: she 
greeted me with her mouth full, and graciously nodded her desire 
that I should take my seat in a chair by her side, when I wit- 
nessed, I think, the most extraordinary meal upon record. | 
How much had passed the royal mouth before my entrance, | 
I will not undertake to affirm; but it took in enough in my | 
presence, to have satisfied six men! Great as was my admiration at | 
the quantity of food thus consumed, the scene which followed was | 
calculated to increase it. Her appetite appearing satisfied at length, | 
the Queen drew her breath with difficulty two or three times, then | 
exclaimed, “ I have eaten famously!” These were the first words 
her important business had allowed her time to utter. By the 
assistance of her attendants, she then turned upon her back, and 
made a sign with her hand to a tall, strong fellow, who seemed well 

ractised in his office; he immediately sprang upon her body, and 
kneaded her as unmercifully with his knees and fists as if she had 
beena trough of bread. ‘This was done to favour digestion, and 
her Majesty, after groaning a little at this ungentle treatment, and 
taking a short time to recover herself, ordered her royal person to 
be again turned on the stomach, and recommenced her meal. This 
account, whatever appearance of exaggeration it may bear, is lite- 
rally true, as all my officers, and the other gentlemen who accom- 
panied me, will witness. 

“ML Preuss, who lived in the neighbourhood of the lady, frequently 
witnessed similar meals, and maintains that Nomahanna and her fat 
hog were the greatest curiosities in Wahu. The latter is in par- 
ticular favour with the Queen, who feeds him almost to death: he 
is black, and of extraordinary size and fatness; the kanackas are 
appointed to attend him, and he can hardly move without their | 
assistance.’ | 

There is a portrait of this delicate Sovereign at the beginning of | 





| creased the delicacy of it. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury Lane.—The Brigand.—The Illustrious Stranger.—Les Trois Sultanes.— 
Der Freischutz. 
Covent GarpEN.—The Carnival at Naples.—Black Eyed Susan. 





ADELPHI. 
In times of popular commotion the theatres seem fond of bringing 
forward the burlesque tragedy of The Quadrupeds (formerly called 
the Tailors). They do it, we suppose, by way of loyal joke. It is 
all very well, as long as something is threatened and nothing done; 
though the leaders of the real world seem to entertain more serious 
notions of a threat, than those of the mimic. 

The tailors used to be much offended with this farce, but have 
been propitiated by the change of the title. Their trade is one 
that tends to effeminacy, and therefore renders them sore on 
the "point of valour; and yet we believe, that if the annals of it 
were inspected, it would turn out to have furnished more clever 
and enterprising members of societyjthan almost any other. One of 
the great painters of Italy was a tailor, or of tailor origin. The cele- 
brased Joan Hawkwoop, who went to Italy and became a leader 
of Condottieri, and whose picture is in the cathedral at Florence, 
was, if we mistake not, a tailor. Honest old Stowe the annalist, 
was one: and the regiment is not forgotten, which General ELtiorr 
chiefly made up of tailors, and which behaved itself with distin- 
guished gallantry. Finally, without the tailors, what would become 
of all the gallants of Bond street and the Parade ? 

This most lofty of tragedies is the best written burlesque next to 
Tom Thumb, though with a long interval. From what we can 
remember of the printed piece, it has been considerably added to in 
the representation, and by no unclever hand, though he has not in- 
The piece as performed is, in truth, 
sometimes atrociously vulgar; but the audiences of this theatre are 
not particular, and Mr Reeve and his brethren in arms are still less 
so. We must do them the justice to say, that they are very droll. 
Mrs Firzwriu1am relished the humour of her part so well, that at 
the conclusion of one of the scenes she was obliged to laugh out 
right. Mr BucksTone pampers a joke well,—makes the most of, 
and dwells upon it, with an effect that is oftener expected of au- 
thor-actors than realized. But Reeve is the lord of the piece, and 
overwhelming. We own we sometimes dislike to laugh at this actor, 
on account of his coarseness, even when he is not coarse; but he 
forces the mirth out of us. We feel as Jounson did when he 
owned that he was obliged to lay down his knife and fork, and 
throw himself back in his chair at the jokes of Foorge. “ Sir,” 
said he, “ the dog was irresistible.” Mr Reeve, tin the course of 
his drolleries, gives one or two excellent imitations of Kean and 
Macreapy. The former was so close, that it made us regret the 
loss of that great actor; so little does a caricature of what is really 
good affect it with any thing like degradation. Parodies in fact are 
high compliments. Ifwe were Macegapy, we should certainly go 
and hear the one upon ourselves,—and be among the foremost in 
applauding too, if it would not be counted ostentatious. } 

The pell-mell chivalry of the fight in the last scene, with the baby 
horses fastened to the bodies of the men, and the little artificial legs 
dangling on either side, is infinitely ludicrous. It produces heartier 
laughter perhaps than any scene now in the habit of being performed. 
The prancings, the curvettings, the reinings in, the proud ac- 




















the Captain’s second volume, looking like a porpus in a gown. She quiescence in their horses’ ardour on the part of the riders, the 
said it was not handsome enough. | horrible indifferently-taken blows, the draperied rushing of the steeds, 


seat ‘ | and Rerevsr’s face of lofty tranquillity as ne enters after due delay, 
Wise Decuivep.—Three young students of Cambridge went 


together into a tavern, where they had been told they should be | er -" ae re pn ¥fe ong teal saa 

— with excellent wines, but more especially hock. One, who | SPectators in a sea of laughter, during which you heard groans, 

i page himself to be a wit, called upon the waiter for a bottle of | and sighs, and faint ejaculations of “ Capital! Capital!” “Reeve 
ey 


@c, hoc; no wine was brought; but after waiting some time, 


the facetious Cantab, not without a few oaths, enquired why he did | bad tno lithe: heguey eye oe eee oe tes ee we 


hot bring the hock. “I beg your pardon, Sir,” said the waiter; Which, in an interval of his military ardour, he delicately stooped 
but I thought you had declined it.” | down, and scratched. Ss 
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THE TATLER. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


A New Mope or Marryine Acatn.—It is or was customary 
in France for a couple who lived together in wedlock for half a cen- 
tury to go to the parish church attended by all their children, 
grand-children, &c. and to renew their marriage vows. In 1800 the 
custom was still extant. A couple, the husband aged seventy-four, 
the wife seventy-two, attended by several children, and twenty-four | 
grand-children, renewed their vows in the very same church where 
the husband’s parents had formerly paid a visit for the same 
purpose. 

Love.—This passion is, in honest minds, the strongest incentive 
that can move the soul of man to laudable accomplishments. Is a | 
man just? let him fall in love, and grow generous. Is a man good- 
natured? let him love, and grow public spirited. It immediately | 
makes the good which is in him shine forth in new excellencies, and | 


the ill vanish away without the pain of contrition, but with a sudden | 
amendment of heart.—St¢eele’s Lover. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Creputity.—Quin walking out with a friend, and observing by | 
what very trivial occurrences the public curiosity was excited, they | 
agreed upon an experiment extempore : placing themselves in a 
commodious spot opposite St Paul’s Church, they fixed their eyes 
upon the stone gallery, and remained stationary. When they per- 
ceived that they were observed, Queen said, “ I think it is near | 
the time.” Somebody asked his meaning. He replied that for 
several nights past, the ghost of a murdered lady, had been seen 
walking round that gallery, and that it was supposed she would 
appear again at the usual hour. A great crowd collected; one 
whispered the story to another, and many fancied they saw some- 
thing move. Quin and his friend withdrew to the Halfinoon | 
tavern, where they supped, and on their return home between 
twelve and one o’clock, saw a crowd still waiting for the appear- 
ance of the ghost in the stone gallery. 

Extempore Oprnion.— Murphy, who wrote a life of Garrick, was 
accustomed, when asked his opinion of that celebrated actor, always 
to make the same answers; so that at last it became a joke among 
those who knew him, to address him on this subject. A gentleman 
would meet him in the street, and in the course of a few minutes’ 
conversation, would say: “I think, Mr Murphy, you were acquainted 
with Garrick ?”—“ I was acquainted with him, sir.”—“ And, may 
I ask your opinion of him ?”—* Why, sir, off the stage, he was a 
perfect gentleman; but, on the stage—Oh, my God!” Another | 
person would come up at this moment, saying: ‘ You were 
intimate with Garrick, Mr Murphy, were you not?”—“ Sir 
I was intimate with him.”’"—“ And do you think he deserved 
his great reputation? What may be your own opinion of 
him, sir ?’—‘* Why, sir, off the stage, he was a perfect gentlemar ; 
but, on the stage—Oh, my God!” The two gentlemen passing on, 
a third comes up: “I think you were speaking of Garrick; you 
knew him, did you not ?”—“ I did know him, sir.’—* I suspect he 
has been much overrated; what did you think of him, Mr Mur- 
phy ?’—“ Why, sir, off the stage, he was a perfect gentleman; 
but, on the stage—Oh, my God ?” | 








THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, a New Burletta, (in Two Acts) called 
WRECK ASHORE; | 
{By Mr Bucxstone]. 
Act [—Winrer. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, (her Sister) Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Capt. Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 
Harry, Mr WINNING, Marmaduke Mayog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, Mr MORDAUNT, 
Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN. 
A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act. 


Act II.—Summer. 


Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Lucy, Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT. 


Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONF, 


Blackadder, MrS. SMITH, 
Marmaduke, MrJ. REEVE, 
Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 


After which the Spectacle called 


BLACK VULTURE, 
Ozinda, Miss DALY, Nubida. Mrs DALY, 
Ianthe, Miss M. GLOVER. Octolar, Mr O. SMITH, 


Kalmakhan, Mr S. SMITH, Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Remmy Mac Cullough O’Bormagher, Mr DOWNE, 
Usbeck, Mr GALLOT, Chuno, (bis Son) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
The Black Vulture, Mr SANDERS, 
Nikoul Nadir, Mr WILSON, 
Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohong, Mr EDWIN, 


To conclude with 


THE QUADRUPEDS. 


— 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


This Evening. the Comedy of 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
[By Sueripan]. 
Lady Teazle, Miss CHESTER, ; 
Lady Sneerwell, Mrs FAUCIT, Mrs Candour, Mrs GLOVER, 
Maria, Miss MORDAUNT, Maid, Mrs WEBSTER. 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr FARREN, Sir Oliver Surface, Mr DOWTON, 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr HARLEY, 
Joseph Surface, Mr MACREADY, Charles Surface, Mr WALLACK, 
Crabtree, Mr W. BENNETT, Careless, Mr HOOPER, 
Sir Harry (withaSong) Mr SINCLAIR, 
Rowley, Mr YOUNGE, Moses, Mr WEBSTER, 
Trip, Mr BALLS, Snake, Mr THOMPSON, 
Ist Gentleman, Mr EAST, 2nd Gentleman, Mr S. JONES, 
John, Mr HONNER, William, Mr C. JONES. 


Previous to the Comedy, Rossini’s Overture to ‘¢ Il Barbiere di Siviglia.” 
After the Ballet, Auber’s Overture to ** Leocadia.’’ 


After which, (3rd time) a New Divertisement, entitled 
LES TROIS SULTANES. 
[By Mons. Simon}. 
Principal Characters, by Miss BASEKE, Miss BARNETT, and Madlle. 
ROSALIA GUET, from the Opera in Paris, her 3rd appearance. 
Mons. SIMON and MrGILBERT, &c. 


To conclude with 
CATHERINE AND PETRUCHIO. 
Catherine, Miss CHESTER, 

Bianca, Miss CHIKINI, Curtis, Mrs BROAD, 
Petruchio, Mr WALLACK, 

Baptista, Mr W. BENNETT, Horiensia, MrC. JONES, 
Music Master, Mr SALTER, Tailor, MrROSS, Pedro, Mr HONNER, 
Grumio, Mr HARLEY, Biondello, Mr WEBSTER, 
Cook, Mr Eaton, Nathaniel, Mr Stanley, Gabriel, Mr Burdett, 
Gregory, Mr Roflery. 

To-morrow, Hofer; Turning the Tables ; and the [Ilnstrions Stranger. 
On Friday, Henry the Fourth; a Farce ;-and Charles the Twelfth. 
On Saturday, The Hypocrite ; a Farce; and other Entertainments. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


This Evening, the Comedy of 


THE PROVOKED HUSBAND. 
3y Vansrvcu]. 

Lady Townley. Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 

Lady Grace, Mrs CHATTERLEY, Lady Wronghead, Mrs GIBBS, 

Miss Jenny, Miss NELSON. 
Mrs Motherly, Mrs TAYLEURE, Mivrtilla, Miss PHILLIPS, 
Trusty, Mrs DALY. 

Lord Townley, Mr C. KEMBLE, 

Sir Francis Wronghead, Mr BARTLEY, Mr Manly, Mr ABBOTT, 

*Squire Richard, Mr MEADOWS, 


me 
i 


John Moody, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Count Basset, Mr HORREBOW, 
Poundage, Mr ATKINS, Williams, Mr TURNOUR, 


James, Mr MEARS, 


Constable, Mr CRUMPTON, 


Previons to the Play, Onslow’s Overture to ‘* L’Alcade de la Véga-” 


| Previous to the Blue Anchor, Cherubini’s Grand Overture to “* Lodoiska.” 


Afier which, the Ballet of 
PATRICK’S RETURN. 

Norah, Mrs BEDFORD, Kathlane, Mrs VEDY. 
Dermot, Mr D’ALBERT, Darby, Mr F. SUTTON, 
Father Luke, Mr TURNOUR, Capt Fitzroy, Mr J. COOPER, 
Patrick, Miss RYALS. 


After which, (15th time) a New Melo-Drama, called 


THE BLUE ANCHOR. 


[By Mr Pocock |. 
om Bowline’s) Mrs KEELEY, 
Sally Bowline, Daughters, f Miss VIALS, - 
Mrs Tipple, Mrs DALY, Kitty Crawfish, Mrs BROWN. 
Sailors’ Lasses, Mesdames Llaire, Fairbrother, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, &c. 
Harry Bluff, (with a Hornpipe,) Mr I’. P. COOKE. : 
Tom Bowline, Mr BARTLEY, Shark, Mr FARLEY, 
Sam Tipple, Mr BLANCHARD, : 
Jerry Crape, Mr KEELEY, Junk, Mr HORREBOW, 
Scuttle, Mr EVANS, Guonel, Mr HENRY. 


Bessy Bowline, 


————_ 


To-morrow, The Carnival at Naples; Hide and Seek ; and Teddy the 
Tiler. 

On Friday, The Stranger ; Monsieur Tonson ; and The Irish Tutor. 

On Saturday, The Carnival at Naples. ; 

On Monday, The Stranger; Teddy the Tiler; and Robert the Devil. 

On Tuesday, The Carnival at Naples. 


Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) 5 sold by 
J.Cuaprec, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street 5 J. Fie, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

C. aud W. KReyNngut, Printers, Broad strect, Golden square. 























